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some years after the Revised Code had disappeared, instructions
were issued to the school with regard to action in case of fire. The
first duty of the teacher was to secure his register, and then he
would lead the children by the authorised exit, into the playground.
Teachers and managers alike concentrated on the grant and ways
of earning it. Some of the devices which Matthew Arnold hinted at
are described in Lowndes's Silent Social Revolution.*-
Teachers and managers were so eager to earn the grant that
children were compelled to get up from the sick-bed and attend the
examination. Inspectors reported instances where children suffer-
ing from scarlet fever and other diseases presented themselves for
the examination. "To hear paroxysms of whooping-cough, to
observe the pustules of small-pox, to see infants wrapped up and
held in their mothers' arms, or seated on a stool by the fire because
too ill to take their proper places, are events not so rare In an
inspector's experience as they ought to be."
The inspector was regarded by the teacher as his natural enemy,
to be outwitted whenever possible. The Revised Code came to an
end in 1897, but the unhappy relations between the teachers and
the inspectorate continued for many years after and still survive in
some places. When the Code had disappeared the older inspectors
found it difficult to adjust themselves to new conditions, and it was
not until a race of inspectors arose that knew not the Revised Code,
that the mutual distrust of teacher and inspector died a natural
death. The harshness of the Code was lessened by various Minutes
from 1867 onwards, admitting first one subject and then another
into the curriculum as grant-earning subjects, but the whole process
proceeded piecemeal without any thought being given to the
principles which underlay a balanced curriculum. All that can be
said is that it worked out in practice better than one might have
expected.
The Committee of Council on Education were greatly concerned
with the progress of elementary education in Wales. That country
presented two distinct but most important problems which had to
be solved. During the 18th century Wales had been a purely agri-
cultural country, with a sparse and scattered population in the
mountainous districts. In the early years of the 19th century the
southern part had been affected by an industrial change far more
rapid in character than the corresponding development in England.
1 See the account on p. 14, 1937 edition.